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(Concluded ewe our lust. 

There is reason to believe that it is now 
the settled policy of the Government to in- 
erease the navy as ra pidiy : as the means at its 


disposal will admit, and it may therctore be 
unnecessary that T should offer any sugges- 


tions upon that subject. | should not feel, 
however, that wiv duty was properly dis- 
charged, J should fail to add whatever in- 
fluence my own recomme ondation may pos- 
sess to the many considerations whiel 1 sug- 
gest this as our true ae, 
We mav_ sately 

properiy of our ec itizens aunu: uly afloat on the 
ocean, and employed in foreign trade, at not 
less than one hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars; and to this is to be added the value 
of the vessels in which that property is eon- 
veved, and the value of American interests 
vested in mercantile establishments abroad, 
and dependent on American trade. The 
coasting trade, not including such articles as 
are exported, eannot be aceurately estimated, 
but it certainly ainounts to awe milhens of 
dollars. Taking the aggregate of all property 
annually exposed to an enemy on the ecean, 
on the lakes, and onour principal bavs and 
rivers, it will probably be tound that it does 
not fall short ef one hundred and fittv mil- 
lions of dollars. So large an interest is en- 


estin ato the moereantile 
Lina tile nereantire 


titled to demand, and justly expects to receive, 
the most eertain and ample proteetion. This 
is due alike to the ettizen whose property is 
thus exposed, and to the Government whose 


revenues are derived principally from the du- 


ties whieh that property pays. But that pro-! 
tection con be found onlvw on the ocean.— 
Trade is never seeure unless it ean, at all 
: oe detent 

times and im oil peae ~ appeal for support to 
the national jag: and it ought to feel that it 


is safe wherever thai flag le disptayed. 


- 


‘ al . * r ’ 4 —— oe 
E.verv nation enzaged m foreign commerce, 


to any valuable extent, provides, as 2 part of 
its established poliev, an adequate military 
marine. Our own country is far bebind all 
the considerable nations of the world in this 
respect. As compared with England and 
France. the two principal commercial nations 
of Europe, itis found that England, with 
much Jess than twice our foreign tonnage, has 
more than eight times as many vessels of 
war, exclusive of her steam ships ; France, 
with only one-third of our foretgn tonnage 
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ject suggests. 
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has more than five times as many vessels of 


war. ‘The comparison might be still farther 


extended, scarcely less to the disadvantage of 


our own gountry. It may well excite sur.. 
prise that, with so large an interest at stake, 
and with a certainty that it will rapidly in- 
crease from vear to year, so little preparation 
should have been made for its proiection and 
security ; and this surprise wili not be dimin- 
ished when we reflect on the vast interests 
which are connected with, and de) pendent up 
on, our fereign ecommeree, ana whieh esead 
necess arily flourish or decay a long with it.— 
The ‘ trimer, the planter, the mechanic, th 
manufacturer, and even the day laborer, de 
pends, ina greaicr or less degre eC, upon thi 
for the sueeess of his own peculiar branch o 
indusirv; and even the fine arts themselves 
ure not exempt from the same infiuences.— 
Comineree may be regarded as our principal 
interest, hoeause, toa great extent, it includes 
within it every other interest. 

Vars often arise from rivalry in trade, and 
from thee flict: ‘ts of interests whieh belong to 
it. Thoopresence of an adequate naval force 
to protect commerce, by | pror uptly redressing 
the injurics which are done to it, is one of 
the best means of preventing those disputes 
and coilisions which are so apt to interrupt 
the peace and harmony of nations. 

But these views, although sufficiently im- 
portant in themselves to justify and require a 
verv large increase of oar naval force, are by 
no means the most interesting which the sub- 
Ranking in the first class of 

under an absolute necessity 
ta regulate our policy, in some degree, by 
that of other countries, so far as their policy 
mayaffeet us. Ali the considerable maritime 
powe rs have. within late years, added greatly 
to their naval forces, and are at this moment 
actively engaged in the same work. This 
fact alone would seem to render it absolutely 
necessary that we should make similar pre- 
parations on our part. In proportion as other 
countrics multiply the means by which thev 
may annoy us, we oughi, in common pru- 
dence, to add to our own defences and to our 
own means of resisting insult and injury.— 
Any other course will only invite aggres- 
sions upon our rights, whieh will continue to 
increase so long as we shall patiently bear 
them, and which must ultimately force us to 

resistance, at the precise time when we are 
least prepared to make it success fully. 

Free governments, which are necessarily 
more embarrassed in their councils, and slower 
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in their action, than those which are not! be successful to a very great extent, in spite 
bound to observe the necessary forms of free | of all the defences on land which we could 
government, have a peculiar interest to guard | contrive. Nothing less than the conversion 
their soil from invasion. The nature of our| of half our country into a military garrison 
institutions presents a vely strong appeal up-| could protect us against it. Such is the ex- 
on this point. A war between the United| posed condition of our country, such is the 
States and any considerable maritime power | character of our institutions, and such the po- 
would not be conducted atthis day as it would | sition of our people, that a population of 
have been even twenty years ago. It would} twice our present number, under the best pos. 
be a war of incursions, aiming ai revolution. | sible military organization, would avail us 
The first blow would be struck at us through} but little. While the combined powers ot 
our own institutions. No nation, it is pre-|the world could not subdue us, even a secon- 
sumed, would expect to be successful over!dary naval power could avoid our land de- 


arms upon our own soil; and no wise nation 


would attempt it. A more promising expe- | 


dient would be sought, in arraying what are 


supposed to be the hostile elements of our! 
- social system against one another. An en-' 


emy so disposed, and free to land upon any | 
part of our soil which might promise success | 
to his enterprise, would be armed with a four 


fold power of annoyance. Of the ultimate 


result of such incursions, we have no reason | 


to be afraid; but, even in the best event, war 
upon our own soil would be the more expen- 
sive, the more embarrassing, and the more 
horrible in its effects, by compelling us at 
the same time to oppose an enemy in the 
field, and to guard against attempts to subvert 
our social systems. 

Heretofore we have found in the shallow- 
ness of many of our waters, security, to a cer- 
tain extent, against invasion by sea. Solong 
as maritime wars were conducted in vessels 
of large size and great draught, we had little 


us for any length of time, in a fair contest of! fences, set our armies at defiance, and prose- 


cute against us a war intolerably harassing 
and disastrous. 

| ‘The single question, then, which we have 
to decide, in reference to this subject, is, 
where and by whom shall those battles be 
fought, which may hereafter become neces- 
sary in defence of our property, our institu- 
tions, our honor and our lives? Shall we 
meet the enemy upon the ocean, with men 
trained and disciplined for the contest, or sut- 
fer him to land upon our shores, trusting to 


a scattered and harassed people to expel him 


to apprehend from them except at a few. 


points, and those were susceptible of adequate 
defence on land. But this security can no 


longer be relied on. The application of) 


steam power to vessels of war, and the im- 
‘provements which have recently been made 


in artillery, are destined to change the whole | 


system of maritime war. Steamboats of light 
draught, and which may be easily transported 


they could change the point of attack, would 
enable an enemy, with a comparatively in- 
considerable force, to harass our whole sea- 
board, and to carry all the horrors of war into 
the securest retreats of our people. The effect 
of these incursions would be terrible every 
where, but in the southern portion of our 
country, they might, and probably would, be 
disastrous in the extreme. 

It is obvious that a war thus conducted must 


from their farms and their firesides? This 
question admits of but one answer. But itis 
worse than idle to suppose that all those high 
interests to which I have alluded can be ade- 
quately protected by our present naval force. 
Four thousand miles of exposed sea and 
lake coast; a foreign commerce scattered 
through the most distant seas, and a domestic 
trade exposed alike upon the ocean and upon 
our interior waters, are in effect, surrendered 
to the enemy, when they are entrusted to the 
protection of some twenty ships in commis- 
sion. 

If these views be not altogether deceptive, 
the policy of -increasing our navy, without 
further delay, is obvious. How far it shall 
be increased, the wisdom of Congress will de- 


cide. Looking to it as the chief, if not the 
only adequate, defence of our country against 
across the ocean in vessels of a larger class, | 
may invade us at almost any point of our ex- evil is to be apprehended, I respectfully sug- 
tended coast, may penetrate the interior gest that we cannot safely stop short of hal! 
through our shallow rivers, and thus expose |the naval force of the strongest maritime 
half our country to hostile attacks. The cele-| powerinthe world. Our policy is peace, and 
rity with which these movements could be | we do not propose to ourselves a war of ag- 
made, ‘he facility with which such vessels | gression in any case, except so far as may be 
could escape, and the promptness with which | necessary as a measure of defence. It is not 
| Probable that any nation could detach from 


those wars of incursions from which so much 


other service more than one fourth of its whole 
naval force, to attack us upon our own coast: 
so that, after deducting such part of our own 
force as we could not employ at all, and such 
part as we should be compelled to employ 
elsewhere, we might reasonably hope to repel 
from our shores any maritime power, with 





only half its force in ships. With less than 
this, our fleets would serve only to swell the 
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triumphs and feed the eupidity of our enemy. 
It is better to have none at all than to have 
less than enough. Iam aware that this great 
increase of our naval power cannot be effect- 
ed in any short time. I propose it only as 
the object at which our policy ought to aim, 
and toward the attainment of which your 
measures ought to be steadily directed. An 
annual appropriation, as liberal as the means 
of the Treasury will allow, will, in a few| 
years, accomplish all that is desirable. | 
Of what description of vessels our navy | 
ought to be composed, is a question of great 
importance, and one which we are compelled 
to decide with reference to the practice of] 
other countries. Doubtless, a very large part, 
of it ought to consist of steamships. E ixpe-! 
rience has shown that these vessels may he} 
rendered perfectly safe at sea, and that they | 
may be so constructed as to adapt them, in| 
other respects, to purposes of war. Of their! 
great usefulness the world has had a striking! 
proof in the reeent operations of the British | 
squadron on the coast of Syria—troops were | 
transported a distance of two thousand miles' 
over the ocean, and were engaged in battle in| 
Asia Minor on the sixteenth day after leaving 
England. ‘This, and other facilities, afford-. 
ed by this class of vessels, were so great and 
effective, that the admiral declared that ** his 
success was owing to the efficiency of his: 
steamers.”” We may well profit by the les-| 
son thus taught us. | respectfully suggest, 
however, that it would not be wise in us to! 
engage very extens sively in the é@onstruction 
of steamships of war of the largest class at this| 
time. Imitating the example of England, our| 
wisest policy y would be to aid the private en-| 
terprise of ourcitizens in constructing packet 
ships, to ply between this country and for-; 
eign ports, 
constructed as to fit them for war purposes 





the Government, upon equitable conditions. | 


‘There will, in all probability, be enough of 
such vessels to answer all the purposes for 
which steamships of the largest class would 
be required, and they would be furnished at 
a comparatively small cost to the ae 
Improvements are daily made, not only i 
steam-machinery, but in the propelling power! 
applied to steam vessels. 

Experiments are now in progress which 
promise important results in these respects, 
and it would probably be judicious not to ex- 
pend large sums in the construction of steam- 
ships for distant cruises until these results 
shall be made known. Butthe same reason- 
ing does not apply to steam vessels of a smal- 
ler class, destined for the defence of our own 
coast and harbors. 
any circumstances, 


to be delaved. They! 








‘verting it into vessels, 


battle ships. 
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would be particularly useful on the lakes and 
in the Gulf of Mexico. On the lakes’ they 
might be advantageously employed, under 
proper regulation, in the revenue service.— 
They would be peculiarly adapted to the Gulf 
of Mexico in consequence of the calms and 
currents which prevail there, and of their 
great facility in making harbor in the violent 
tempests which are common in that latitude. 
There is, in truth, but the single harbor of 
|Pensavola in which a ship of large draught 
‘ean find shelter, although there are many 
which afford sufficient depth of water for 
steam vessels of the proper size. These ves- 
sels should be built of white oak, reserving 
‘the live oak for those of a different class. 

Steamships have been built in Europe al- 
together of iron. As far as the experiment 
hen been made, it is understood to have been 
successful. I recommend that it be made 
here also, with at least one vessel of medium 
size, sufficiently large to afford a fair test, 
without exposing too much to the hazard of 
failure. ‘The great abundance of that mate- 
rial found in all parts of our country affords 
‘us every facility which can be desired; and 
our workmen will soon acquire, if they do 
not now possess, the requisite skill in con- 
We may thus acquire 
a cheap and an almost imperishable naval 
force, while, at the same time, we afford 
encouragement to some of the most useful 
‘branches of our home industry. 

In my opinion, there is no necessity at 
present to increase the number of our line-of- 
Some of those which we now 
have would be more useful if cut down to 
‘frigates of the largest class. There is, even 
in the present condition of the service, a pres- 
sing demand for sloops of war, brigs and 


These should, of eourse, be so}schooners ; and T recommend that a suitable 
s,/number of them be immediately built. Not 
and should be held subject to the demand of! 


less than ten are necessary. even in the present 
condition of our navy. One of them should 
be kept in commission and ready for service 
at each of our principal ports; and this may 
be done without any considerable additional 
expense, because they will always be pre- 
pared to perform a variety of duties for which 
1j/the Government now pays high prices to 
merchant vessels. Moreover, they may be 
‘built of such timber as is rejected in the con- 
struction of larger vessels. It is proper that 
we should have some of our vessels always 
ready for sudden emergencies, and none are 
so cheap or so convenient as brigs and schoo- 
ners. 

In view of any considerable increase of the 
navy, a large addition to our frigates of the 
first class ought to be made. Our present 44 


These ought not, under} gun frigates would not encounter, upon equal 





terms, the modern frigates of the first class of 
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England and France. To enable us to con-| n ortified, and sie ” eanl to oompare, 
tend successfully with these, the principal! disadvantageonsly to their own country, its 
maritime powers of Europe, we must not on-| naval service with that of other nations. 
ly increase our general naval force in pro-| It is considered wise and proper in the 
portion as they increase theirs, but we must’ army to raise the rank of the officer in pro- 
also build vessels of corresponding size and| | portion to the number of men subjected to his 
description with those which they will use, ‘command. ‘There are in that service nine 
against us. | different grades of commissioned officers, 
I renew, with anxious desire for its suc-| while in the navy there are but three; hence 
cess, the recommendations so often made by |it is very difficult to arrange the comparative 
my predecessors for the establishment of ranks of the two services. Indeed it is im- 
higher grades in the naval service. ‘This will possible to do it without supposing new 
be absolutely necessary if the navy should be|ranks in the navy unknown to the law.— 
considerably increased, and would be highly |'This, though not a very serious evil, is an 
uselful even in its present condition. The |inconvenience which it is desirable to avoid ; 
rank of admiral is known in all the navies of | and, so far as the good of the service is con- 


the world except our own; it has existed | 


through a long course of past ages, and has 
been fully tested in the experience of all na- 
tions. Jt still exists, and is still approved. 
I can perceive nothing in our peculiar situa- 
tion to prevent us from profiting by the lesson 
thus afforded. ‘That which has been found 
valuable in the naval service of other coun- 
tries, we have good reason to believe, will be 
equally valuable in our own. But, apart from 
this view of the subject, there are many rea- 
sons of a positive character why we should 
no longer delay to place ourselves upon an 


erable nations of the world. 

It is, as a general rule, wise and politic to, 
establish as many grades as possible in all, 
military service. The officer should always 
have before him some station yet to be reach- 


cerned, it is not perceived why a captain in 
he navy should be considered better adapted 

to the command of a fleet than the brigadier. 
genera! in the army to the command of a di- 
vision. ‘The two services equally require 
rank according to the extent of command.— 
It is true, there is no necessity for so many 
grades in the navy as the army: but the diffe- 
rence is in the lower grades only and not in 

the higher. 





Our naval officers are often subjected to 


serious difficulties and embarrassments in the 
interehange of civilities with those of other 
equality, in this respect, with all the consid-| 


countries on foreign stations. ‘The admiral 
of England, France, or Russia is not willing 
‘to admit that he is of no higher grade than 
the post captain of the U nited States. Our 
‘commanders, in order to enforce from other 
countries the same respect which they them- 


ed, and grr <d of a high and generous ambi- 'selves are willing to pay, are compelled to in- 
tion. He who has attained all that is attain- | sist that the highes st grade of the service in 
able has no need of any further exertions than the United States, by whatever title it may 
just enough to sustain him where he is; all/be distinguished, is equal to the highest grade 
beyond this is supererogatory, for he is not. of service in any other country ; and of course, 
permitted to hope that either the utmost ex- \that an American post eaptain is of equal rank 
ertions of his powers, or the most generous) with the admiral of any other country whose 


self-sacrifices in the public service, will ever 


‘commission is not of older date. ‘This claim 


raise him one grade higher in the ranks of; is at least very questionable. Rank is a pos- 


his countrymen. 
A captaincy in the navy is of very dificult, 


| 
attainment, according to our slow rate of pro- 


motion; yet all those who are fortunate 
enough to reach it continue to feel, in no less 
degree than before, the depressing influences 
to which I have alluded. ‘They daily see in 
the navies of other countries, men, not older 
in the service than themselves, nor more 
worthy in any respect, filling higher stations, 


and enjoying more distinguishing proofs of 


the confidence and gratitude of their country. 
They also see men of equal grade with them- 


selves cheered and encouraged by the hope of 


a well deserved preferment, to which they 
know that their own country does not permit 
them to aspire. What can be more natural 
than that they should feel disheartened and 


| itive thing, and, by the consent and usage of 
nations, is indicated in the naval service by 
the flag which the commander wears. I[t is 
not surprising, therefore, that the admirals ot 
Europe should refuse to recognize as their 
equals in rank the captains of the United 
States, whose very flag affords conclusive 
proof that their own country regards them as 
inferior. 

It is true thisclaim of equality has in some 
instances been allowed, but it is generally 
denied ; and hence that interchange of friend- 
ly courtesies, so useful in preserving the har- 
mony and good understanding of nations, has 
often been prevented. In war, the inconve- 
nience would be still more serious. What- 
ever concessions might be made in time of 
peace, from feelings of respect and courtesy, 
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no just claim of rank would be yielded in time] energy of younger years; and yet, under the 
of war. ‘The American captain, called to act}systems which have heretofore prevailed, 
in concert, with the admiral of a friendly na-|there are few who can hope to attain the 
tion, of younger date, would necessarily be} higher commands, until they have also attain- 
compelled to yield the honor of the chief|ed a period of life at which the best powers of 
eommand, or to contest it at the price of that| man begin to decay. 


harmony, which would be necessary to the 
success of their jointenterprise. It is not to 


If it be our purpose to increase our naval 
force, We cannot too soon begin to train a 


be supposed that nations, whose systems|suitable band of officers to take charge of it. 


have been so long established and acted on, 
will yield in this respect to the peculiar views 
and wishes of the United States. The in- 
conveniences resulting from our anomalous 
position are seriously felt, and ought in my 
opinion, to be removed, by placing our offi- 
cers ona ground equally advantageous with 
that which is occupied by those of other cown- 
tries and corresponding commands. | 
Additional ranks in the navy would be em- 
inently useful as an instrument of discipline. | 
The post captain of to-day is precisely equal 
in rank to the oldest post captain in the ser-| 
vice. He feels his equality from the first, 
moment that he attains it, and at the same 
moment the disinclination to be commanded 
and controlled by his equal rises with him.— 
He will not willingly submit to learn, as a 
scholar, what his own position authorizes 
him to feach. He looks to a separate eom- 
mand for himself; he begins to lay down sys- 
tems of his own, and turns a deaf ear to the 
lessons of experience imparted by older heads, 
hecause they cannot claim any higher rank. 
The respect and deference, so necessary to 
discipline, are rarely felt, exeept where there 
is a difference of rank; and they are most 
strongly felt where that difference is greatest. 
In this way the creation of higher grades 
would be advantageously felt through all the 
grades below there. {t would be particularly 
beneficial in its influences upon the younger 
classes of officers, upon whom it is so impor- 
tant that correct impressions should be made. 
There is yet another encouragement which 
should be held out to our navy in a much 
more liberal spirit than has heretofore been 
manifested. Advancement in the service has 
been so slow, as to render it almost hopeless 
to a large number of our most promising offi- 
cers of the lower grades. Many would long 
since have retired from it in despair, but for 
the fact that their education and pursuits unfit 
them for profitable occupations on shore.— 
Surely, an officer who has faithfully devoted 
to his country twelve or fifteen years of the 
prime of his life, and at the expense of all 
qualifications for other pursuits, is entitled to 








It is to be borne in mind, that although we 
can build a good ship in a few weeks, it re- 
quires twenty years of arduous service, of ac- 
tive instruction, and of strict discipline, to 
qualify an officer tocommand her. If, there- 
fore, we wonld be prepared for the exigen- 
cies of the next twenty years, we must begin 
our preparation to-day. It is mere prodigal- 
ity to build ships, if we have no officers to 
command them. ‘There is no school for the 
sea officer but the ship itself. ‘The theory 
which he may acquire on shore, although a 
necessary part of his education, only prepares 
him to begin to learn what he is required to 
know as a naval commander. A small fleet, 
properly employed, will afford such a school 
to pupils enough to supply alarge one. We 
should not, therefore, wait to build new ships 
before we begin to train their officers. We 


have at present not enough for our our navy, 


if all our ships were in commission. Those 
ships, if actively employed, together with 
such as shall be built from time to time, even 


‘under the most restrieted scheme for the in- 


crease of our naval force, will afford all ne- 
cessary means of employing and training 
twice the present number of our officers of 
every grade. 

There is an absolute necessity for a large 
increase of the marine corps. On this sub- 
ject, I refer to the accompanying letter of Col. 
Henderson, and the tables which he has pre- 
‘pared for the information of this Department, 
(No. 16). From these it will be seen that 
‘nothing less than three times the present 
‘number of marines will answer the exigen- 
‘cies of the service, even without any increase 
of our present naval force. Requisitions are 
frequently made for marines, with which it 
is impossible to comply, however necessary 
their services may be. Insome cases officers 
in command of important posts have felt it 
dve to themselves to inform the Department 
that they could not hold themselves justly re- 
sponsible for the safety of the public proper- 
ty entrusted to their charge, for want of the 
force necessary to protect it. At present, ci- 
tizens are employed as watchmen at navy 


be advanced at least one grade in the ranks of| yards, at prices greater in some instances than 


her service. I respectfully submit that it is 
not wise in us to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion to be compelled to entrust to age and im- 
becility the duties which require the vigor and 


the wages of marines; and as they are not 
liable to martial law, and are free to quit the 
service when they please, great inconvenience 
is frequently experienced, and the public pro- 
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perty is not always duly secure. A suflicient be presumed that men whose talents and at- 
force for all such purposes ought to be pro- tainments qualify them to be teachers in the 
vided, of men belonging to the service, and navy, are equally qualified to be teachers on 
amenable to the laws which regulate it. \land ; and, as this latter is the less precarious 
Of the importance of marines in the naval ‘position, the best qualified will be the most 
service but one opinion is now entertained.—! apt to seek it. Hence the Department can- 
The principal maritime nations of the world, not rely with any assurance on being able to 
with the exception of ourselves, have, within command suitable professors at all times when 
late years, greatly increased this part of their their services may be required. Itis,I think, 
force. I respectfully suggest that there should of great importance that some provision 
be provided for each ship not dess than one should be made upon this subject. I also re- 
marine for every gun, besides a sufficient comm nd that a certain rank or position be 
number for the police of naval stations on; given to the professors, which will relieve 
shore. A still larger proportion of marines them from the necessity of messing and sleep- 
would, in the opinion of experienced officers, ing with their pupils. This close and con- 
be highly valuable in the service. ‘stant association is well calculated to weaken 
The laws and regulations for the govern-' the respeet and influence which their relation 
ment of the marine corps are extremely im- to the young officers ought to inspire, and 
perfect, and require amendment. A new code which is absolutely necessary to give due ef- 
has already been prepared by a board of offi- fect to their instructions. I doubt whether 
cers, constituted for the purpose, which it is their services upon the present system are 
proposed to incorporate in the general revision worth the money which they cost, although 
of the naval code, hereinbefore reeommended. they would be highly valuable under proper 
e propriety of establishing naval schools regulations. 
has frequently been submitted to the consid-, 
eration of Congress. I again respectfully 
bring it to your notice, as a subject of in- 
creasing interest to the navy. ‘The use of 
steam vessels in war will render necessary a 
different order of scientific knowledge from 
that which has heretofore been required. If 
our navy should be increased by the addition 
of any considerable number of steam vessels, 
engineers will form an important class of naval 
officers. It will be necessary to assign to 
them an appropriate rank, and to subject 
them to all the laws of the service. Great 
care should de used in the selection of them, 
hecause a great deal depend on theirskill and 
competency ; hence it is necessary that they 
should pass through a prescribed course of 
instruction, and that the government should 
have the proof of their competeney which an 
examination, conducted under their own rules, 
, 
would afford. This important object can be have been sent to sea. ‘Fhisis the necessary 
best attained by the establishment of naval| “ib 
‘consequence of keeping them in our docks. 
schools, provided with all necessary means! gyi) actual service are PS Re ig it 
of uniting practiee with theory. ‘The advan- '. el alge a tht 8. ag Neti 
tages which the army has derived from the. 5 ida {Dy path foils’ Siang: Se ae ag ol 
endeiny at Went: Point “aGord 2s ‘sufficient ful guard is kept over them, so that slight de- 
ee ee ee "eays are immediately detected, and repaired 
oroof that a similar institution for the navy . 
“~ Y without any considerable expense. It has 
would produce like results. 


Se nemmaction with dite sabic I would feduently happened that our vessels have 
ject . ; ; 

me senna vee th vei - ! ye re " | been found, after their return from long 

ask y ntion to the situation « Nee re 


fessors of mathematics now employed in the) they left the docks. On the other hand, when 
service. This useful class of men have no they are kept in port without crews, they de- 
permanent connection with the navy, but are cay rapidly, fer the want of the care and at- 
called in only as their services are needed, = tention necessary to preserve them. It may 


Th not paid ey — al actual coe 8 well be doubted whether the aggregate of 
e consequence is that they cannot rely on losses sustained and repairs rendered neces- 


this employment for support, and are often sary, by the non-use of our vessels,. has fallen. 
reluctantly driven to other pursuits. tis to! °" - 


It will be perceived that the estimates for 
the ensuing year are much larger than they 
have heretofore been. It is confidently be- 
lieved, however, that nothing has been asked 
for which is not necessary, and that nothing 
which is deemed necessary has been over- 
estimated. 

Having recommended a large increase in 
inost of our squadrons, it followed, of course, 
that [ should ask the requisite appropriations 
to support them. Presuming that Govern- 
ment does not build ships without designing 
to use them, it would appear to be the obvi ious 
duty of this De ‘partment to keep as many of 
them in constant service as can be profitably 
employed. ‘This is, indeed, the true economy. 
Some of our finest ships have decayed to a 
serious extent, while vet upon the stocks, 
and still more have, after having been lanneh- 
ed, required expensive repairs before they 
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very far short of what it would have cost 
keep them in commission. 

But this is the least part of the evil. While 
our vessels are unemployed, our officers are 
idle. ‘They thus lose the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a due knowledge of their profession, 
and naturally fall into those injurious habits 
which idleness always engenders. — It would 
not be surprising if they should forget, in 
some degree, their respect for the flag which 
they are so rarely permitted to hoist, and lose, 


in indolence and despondency, the lofty spirit | 


and generous aspirations to which the navy 
owes ils past renown. 


serve this neglect. At no time has it been 
able to boast of so many able officers of the | 
higher grades, or of so many young officers | 
of fine spirit, good attainment and fair pro- 
mise. Nothing is required but to brush off 
the rust of idleness, by giving them employ-| 
ment, and to hold out to “them the encourage- 
ment of a reasonable hope that a life dev oted | 


to the country, in the arduous service of the 


sea, may claim, at least, the reward of that 
country’s notice and respect. 

Other reasons for the present increased 
estimates will be found in the report of the 


navy commissioners, which I herewith pre-| 


sent. Their statement is so minute and spe- 


cific, and at the same time so condensed, that. 


it conveys all needful information upon this 
point, in as few words as I could use for the 
same purpose. I content myself, therefore, 


with a simple reference to that document, re-| 


marking, at the same time, that it mects my 
entire approval. 

It will be perceived that a very small ap- 
propriation is asked for continuing the neces- 
sary work atthe navy yard at Pensacola. ‘The 
great importance of that yard is fully appre- 


ciated, and every effort will be used to com- | 


plete it in as shorta time as possible. It is 
believed, however, that the appropriation 
now asked is as large as can be advantageous- 
ly used during the next year. I shall not 
hesitate to ask an additional appropriation | 
should it hereafter appear to be necessary. 


I invite your attention in an especial man- | 


ner to the navy yard at Brooklyn. Should! 
the Government proceed with the construc- 
tion of the dry-dock at that place, it is be-| 
lieved to be absolutely necessary to enlarge 
the yard to a very considerable extent. There 
is not at present a sufficient water front for 
the accommodation of half the number of ves- 
sels which will probably be assembled there at 
one time ; nor is there within the yard space 
enough for conducting advantageously the 
necessary mechanical oporations of such an 
establishment. It is also worthy of consid- 
eration that the safety of the yard is much 


Iam happy to assure | 
‘ you that its present personnel does not de-| 


endangered by the adjoining private buildings, 
one of which is a turpentine distillery, and 
nearly all of which are built of wood. In 
case of fire on that side of the yard, it would 
be extremely diflicult to save the public pro- 
perty. I respectfully suggest that an estab- 
lishment of such magnitude and value should 
be bounded on all sides either by water or by 
a public street, 
possible security against danger from fire.— 
‘The present is a very favorable time for the 
purchase of the additional ground necessary 
ito the attainment of this object. I reecom- 
mend this subject to your consideration be- 
fore any large additional expenditure shall be 
made for permanent improvements under the 
present arrangement. 

A suit has been commenced, by an individ- 
‘ual for the recovery of eight or ten acres of 
land attached to the navy hospital at Norfolk. 
So much of that land as is unclaimed by in- 
diy iduals, has now growing upon it a grove 
of flourishing trees, which would, if properly 
protected, aflord great comfort and refresh- 
ment to the invalids, while it would add much 
to the beauty of the grounds. At present, 
however, it is not enclosed, and consequently 
is subject to depredations, which there are no 
means of preventing. ‘These depredations 
will, in a short time, destroy the whole 
growth. A very small expenditure would 
protect it, and would be very beneficially ap- 
plied to that object. 

You will perceive that the commissioners 
ask for additional clerks. Fully convinced 
that these are altogether necessary, I should 
strenuously urge the subject upon your atten- 

tion but for the hope that the wants of the en- 
tire department in that respect will be provi- 
ded for in the reorganization of it, which I 
have herein so earnestly recommended. 
Additiona marine barracks are required, 
and, if that corps should be considerably in- 
creased, will be absolutely necessary. 
| Permit me to express my entire approval 
|of the suggestion of the commissioners in re- 
lation to a suitable depot for the charts and 
nautical instruments belonging to the navy. 
These have been procured at a great labor 
and expense, and are indispensable in the 
ni aval service. ‘The small expenditure which 
will be necessary to preserve them in a con- 
dition always ready for use, is not worthy a 
| moment's consideration when compared with 
the great purposes which they are designed 
to answer. They are a necessary part of a 
naval establishment worthy of the present 
and growing greatness of our country. 

In the administration of this Department it 
will ever be an object of great solicitude with 
me to practice a prudent economy in all 
things. ButI have not sought to save the 
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public money by simply declining to apply 
it to its most valuable public uses. Believing 
it to be an object of the first importance to 
place our navy upon the most efficient estab- 
lishment, I have not expected to effect that 
object at any small cost. The saving which 
exposes the country in a defenceless condi- 
tion to hostile attacks will not be recommen- 
ded by me. ‘The spirit which pauses to cal- 
eulate the cost of measures rendered neces- 
sary for the support of the honor and glory of 
our country, will never, it is hoped, display 
itself in this Department. I have felt it to 
be my duty to place the alternative fairly and 
fully before the country. An efficient navy 
cannot be built and supported without very 
great expense; but this expense is more than 
repaid, even in time of peace, by the services | 
which such a navy can render. In war it, 
will be worth to us all the value which we 
place on the safety of our exposed seacoast, 
on the security of millions of our people, and | 
on the well earned glory of our naval flag.—' 
It is enough that a necessity for this expendi- 
ture can be shown; the amoznt of it will be! 
a secondary consideration with a people who. 
truly love their country and properly value its | 
institutions. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. P. UPSHUR. 
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RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVY.—Congress has 
promised to enter with untiring sedulity on the works 
of reforin. In redeeming this pledge, we hope it will 
not confine its labors to the investigation of the details 
of petty abuses in the civil departments—but that 
they will extend their researches into all the branches 
of the Government. Above all, it is to be hoped that 
their efforts will not be limited to the discovery anc 
publication of the evil, but that they will also investi- 
gate its origin; that they will not rest satisfied with a 
knowledge of the existence of the effect, but will not 
only destroy the abuse, but prevent its resuscitation’ 
by an utter eradication of the cause. Such a course 
alone is worthy of statesmen. 

The law of 1835, regulating the pay of the navy, 


once a mass of abuses, which had prevailed, to a 
reater or less extent, from the establishment of that 
ranch of theservice. The law, however, yet re- 

quires some amendments; anda reform of all the 

other laws in regard tothe navy is required. 

But whatever be the necessity of laws, at once 
simple, intelligible, and comprehensive, it is equally 
necessary, that the agent entrusted with their execu- 
tion should be supplied with the means of enforcing 
their observance, and be made distinetly responsible 
for tolerating infractions of them. As the Navy De- 
partment is now constituted, the Secretary can neither 
discharge efficiently all the duties which law and ne- 
cessity Impose on him, nor can he be held to strict 
accountability for many of the acts which have appa- 
rently received his sanction. 

The necessity ol re-organizing this Department 
has been frequently canvassed both in Congress and 
in the public prints. The evils growing out of the 
present systein have become a0 pup that the ne- 
cessity is no longer controverted ; plans of a thorough 





WISCELLANY. | 


\institution. It seems strange to us that men profess- 
ing intelligence and claiming to possess patriotism, 


though in some few points defective, annihilated at) 


reformation have been submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the present Secretary in his report 
earnestly asks the eaty attention of Congress to this 
subject. Let ample facilities be furnished to the 
Secretary for the discharge of his functions; let the 
responsibility of all the acts of the Department rest 
upon him alone; and, when it is discovered that abu- 
ses not only exist, but are tolerated, we will then know 
to whom the fault is imputable, and who ought to be 

unished. Under the present system, as the report 
informs us, the head of the Department is under the 
necessity of devoting so muchof his time to petty 
details of business, which he is compelled to perform 
at once, that he has scarcely leisure for the perfor- 
mance of the duties more appropriate to his station. 
Again, he is trammelled by fhe inability to determine 
with precision the extent of the powers conferred on 
him by law. The phraseology of the act establish- 
ing a Board of Commissioners is so similar to that 
establishing the office of the Secretary of the Navy, 
that is impossible to discriminate aecurately between 
the powers-intended to be conferred on either. An 
imperium in tmperio exists, with all the evils con- 
comitant on such an institution. The solicitude 
which Congress ought to feel for the continued pros- 
perity of the navy, will, we trust, impel it to turn its 


_attention earnestly and immediately to the sugges- 


tions which have been made in relation to this sub- 
ject.—Madisonian. 





Mixuirary AcADEMY, West Pornt.—This most 
important national institution will, we doubt not, re- 
ceive the fostering care of the present patriotic Presi- 
dent of the U. S., and his talented Secretary of War, 
as we know it will of the General in chief and chief 
engineer as far as their authority extends over it. 
The advantages that have resulted to the nation from 
this military school are very ae in the army, 
and are acknowledged by all who have enjoyed op- 
portunities of associating with the graduates of that 


should object to the continuation of this highly valua- 
ble national institution, the gradnates from which 
‘have so much erabellished our little army. We de- 
voted our pen to the interest of this institution so 
ong as we controlled the editoral columns of the N. 
_Y. Military Magazine, but since then that journal 
has assaulted it as an aristocratic institution. If per- 
‘sons opposed to it would visit the institution or as- 
'sociate with its graduates or students, they would 
‘soon change their opinion of its importance —New 
York Argus. (Edited by Capt W. W. Tompkins, late of 
U. S. A.) 
Pau Jones’s cnEw.—The obituary notice ,which 
will be found below is from the Philadelphia Sentinel. 
The writer is mistaken in supposing that Mr. Barn- 
WELL was, at the time of his death, on the 9th ult., 
the last survivor of the crew of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, in her celebrated contest with the British frigate 
Serapis. We had at that time living amongst us, 
in this city, ata very advanced age, another of that 
gallant band—Mr. Richarp Wartit—but who has 
since sunk into the grave, having expired on the 5th 
instant, in the 99th year of his age. Mr. WALL was 
a native of Ireland, but had resided in this city for 
many years. We trust that those who are in pos- 
session of the materials, will. give to the public a 
more ample memoir of the life and srevices of this 
revolutionary veteran, who was, doubtless, the last 
survivor of the crew of the Bon Homme Richard.— 
Charleston Courier. 
OOK AND JOB PRINTIN G— 
of every variety and description, neatly and ex- 
veditiously executed, at the office of the Army and 
avy Chronicle, opposite to the NavyDepartment. 
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1842.°-| 


Orricr oF CommissAry* oF Purcuases.—A | 


‘ ° ) hae . : oe . 
bill has been introduce 1 into the Senate to abolish this | 


TG > af of ~ | 4 7 = - — 
office. Itis stated in a Puiladeloiia paper, that such | 


i 1 on tr . montana 
au act would throw out ol emoployinent, 


is ae oP ee eee trong o | 
pdia were tie OniCe is located, about 2,000 of tie in- 
dioent and helnlessal the eor nity many of them 
iigent and helpless ef tue community—many of Wem 
i" — " 
jemaies, 
ms: = ’ } 1.7 ' ? ? 4 4} > < 
This office has bren established about thirty years, 
and is vehevead to ’ a i720 e noi imoce 
SUPprying Ux ny With G.otuing tian Db yirae 
besides having the garments better mac li, there- 
' . ' oa ’ 
for ~ thes tel vo »WorkK weil, tiel in oO 
ho necessily ior a ciang 
It = tunored. that effer{s have hb , —e 
tis ais0 Pilinoread, tAL CwOTis ave yee Midas iO 
prevent the confirmation of the present incumbent, 
Mr. Tyson. wilion Knows any thing of his 


qualifications for tlie place, we think 1 


44 ‘ 


been better to have conferred the appeintment upon 


soine old and meritorious officer of the army, whose 
health was insuilicient fer active or field duty, and 
who would willingly have relinquished his comunis- 
sion inthe line for an easy and lucrative post like 
this. Such a course would have proved a couble 
benefit : 


vant, and would have strengthened the army by giving 


it would > rewarded an old public ser- 
i WOtlld have roewalraca ail if puUval Sei 


} 


pro:notion to the younger and more active members 
of it. 

* This office is usually styled Commissary General of Purchases; 
but the law of March 2, U82!, calls it “ Commissary of Purcha- 


’ 


’ had no other legal title. 


ses.’ and it hus sine 


It is rnmored ba naval circles hereabouts, that more 
nominations for promotion will be made te the Senate 
I 


—to what extent is merely conjectural. We under- 


in Philadel- |< 


stand that it has been found difficult to obtain a suffi- | 


cient aumber of officers, of the proper grades, to make | 


up the complements of the ships that have been fitted 
and sent to sea. 
large number and is not vet filled u 
tenant and medical officer, whose health does not for- 
bid it, or who has not Intely returned from a cruise, is 
on duly. 
crease the number in these two grades to meet the 


pressing calls of the service. 


The Hoine squadron requires a} 


p. Every lieu-! 
| 


It will probably be found necessary to in- | 


Seamen are scarce in Philadelphia, and wages hig’ | 


—being, to Europe $20, to the West Indies $13, arc! 


to South Ainerica $16 per month. 

Under such circumstances, and we presume the 
rates are similar elsewhere, how can we expect to 
enlist able seamen for the navy atonly $12 pei 
month ? 
strong inducements held out for good sea:r.en to en 
ter our service. We are sadly deficient in the pos- 
session or practice of those temptations which will 
induce a sailor to forego a present gain fora future 
and lasting benefit. 


Either the wages should be increased, or | 











| “Pus. Doc.”°—For the report of the Secretary of 


War in relation tc the nnuiber of cadets at the Mili- 


tary Academy, we are indebtcd to the Norfolk Her- 


i ald, the editor of which paper acknowledges having 


received it from the member of Congress for that dis- 
trict. 


his is another instance, showing how much more 


sasily public reports and documents are obtainable at 


. distance than they are here onthe spot whence they 
emanate. Members of Congress forward them to 
their constituents, or fo editors in their own district 


CO inf Uy 1,! ! 


or Sate. We seldom open an exchange paper with- 





out meeting so:ne such paragraph as this :— 

* We are indebted to the Hon. for 
impor ant public documents.” Or, for such and such 

( iil r ti 

Gen Hannan, of Philadelphia, who served several 
years in the ast, has io press and will shortly pub- 


} ; 4 m4 ee waaratin ee ~> 
lish a Narrative of his travels in Asia. 


The United States Gazette gives an extract from 
the forthcoming work, which we do not doubt must 
prove highly interesting, as furnishing accounts of a 
part of the werld seldom if ever traversed by Chris- 


tain foot steps. 





It was our purpose to have given an abstract of the 
proceedings in Congress ; but although nearly two 
months of the session have passed away, little has 
been done towards passing even the ordinary appro- 
priation bills. We sincerely hope that harmony, so 
ereatly needed, may be restored, and a more rapid 
progress be made in the business of the nation, 


Navy recistens.—The printers of the Army and 
Navy Chronicle having been employed to print the 
Olficial Navy Register jor 1842, and the time allowed 
thein do it in being very short, it was found impossi- 
ble to alter the arrangement of the work so as to con- 
form to the plan announced in our Prospectus. We 
have, therefore, been under the necessity of taking the 
Regisier in its official shape, contrary to our wishes. 

The April and following numbers will be arranged 
and pubiished on the plan of the Prospectus. 





Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 

*PortsmovuTH, Va., January 18, 1842. 
“TTunter’s steamboat is in a fair way of being 
Jaunched in the sprinz—say the middle of April. 
eamer of 609 tons has been 
laid at the launching slip near the main gate; and 


The keel of another s 


abrig, 100 feet between the perpendiculars, has been 
The St. Lawrence, 44, 
has her orlop deck, berth dock, and gun deck, all 


raised near the dry dock. 


| laid; the spar deck is yet to be laid, and the gai board 





A new keel, with new dead wood, 
nas been put in, the first having decayed by dry rot. 
White oak may answer for ship-building, if it can 
b2 kept immersed, or always moist; when it is kep 
perfectly dry, a great chance is against it. Live 
oak will stand the tug of war, wet or dry.” 


streak to be puton. 
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ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Jan 14—Lieut M S Miller, 3d arty 
17—Capt G D Ramsay, ordnance, 
Paymaster C Davies, army, 
Lieut Geo Thom, ‘Top Eagr 
18—Capt M Howe, 2d drags, Giadsby’s 
20—Licut J W Phelps, 4th arty, Brown’s 
Paymaster D Randall, army, H K Randall’s 
99— Lt Col Geo Talcott, Ordnance, Mrs Juatimer’s 
Lieut J Sedgwick, 2 arty, Gadsby’s 
Lieut J F Roland, do 


Mr ¢ 


Col 


vales’s 
ark ee, 
gotten's 


Ss; 


do. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Pensacoia, Jan 
Navy.—Lieuts Munn.— McLaughlin, W if! 
Doctors J B Greenhow, [A J] Wedderburn, JAG 
Chaplain M R ‘Valbot. Passed Mid W B Beverley. 
JN Mafftt. Midshipmen, © Benham, J 
—- Cus] man, W De Koven, Wi R 
Nicholson Professor Jt Huston. 
Marixe corrs.—Capt A N Brevoort. 


uo, 


\T PD } } 
2h tFaciore, 
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PASSENGERS. 


Savasnan, Jan 17, per steamer Newbern, from Pilat-| may th 


ka, Dr James Simons, of the army. PDrS arrived at 
Charleston on the 18th, in the W Seabrook, 
vannah. 

New Orveans, Jan 1i, per steamer Prineess, from 
Natchez, Gen Arbuckle. steamer J Lint 
Natchitoches, Major L.G De Russy. of the army. 

St. Averstixe, Jan. 10, per steamer W , 
southern posts, Dr J Simons, and Licut——- 
man, of the army. 

Savanna. dan. 

Charleston, Licut 

Cuarzestos, Jan. 22, per 
Key West. J Maguire, late 
steampackct Gladiator, from 
N Ingraham, of the navy. 

Bestox, Jan. 22, per steamer Britangia, fron 


pool, Lieut H Ingersoll, of the navy. 


Da, P {, , 
ret on, trom 
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WICKET Z ORS. 
THE LATE MAJOR R. A. ZANTZINGER, U. 
S. ARMY. 

At a meeting of the foliowing named officers of the 


? 


United States army, viz. Col. Kearny, Ist dra- 
goons, Col. Cummines, 4ih infantry, Lieut. Col. 
Taytor, A. C.G.S., Maj. Wuitine, 4ih artillery, 
Maj. MacRes, Qr. Master, Maj. Stevart, Paymas- 


ter, Capt. Crarx, 3d infantry, Capt. Sworps., ist 


dragoons, Capt. ALLEN, Ist dragoons, Capt. Der 


Hart, 2d artillery, Capt. Lamorre, Ist infantry, | 


Capt. Guron, Top. Eng,, Capt. Krnesrnory, 
Lieut. Lient. § 


Eng., Lieut. Rucker, Ist dragoons, Lient. R 


~ 


M. 8. 


Turner, Ist dragoons, C 


AR 
UFF, Ist 


R t dragoons, con- 


dragoons, and Lieut. GArpiNER, Is 


Mo , 


for the purpose of testifying their respect for the me 


vened at St Louis, on the 5th of January, 1842, 


mory of the late Brevet Major R. A. ZANTZINGER, | 


of the 2d regiment of artillery— 

Col. Kearny was called to the Chair, and Lieut. 
TurNER appointed Secretary. 

The Chairman having announced the object of the 
meeting, it was 


Resolved, That the Chair appoint a committee of 


J Mason, jrs | 


from Sa- 


_ltrespectful condolence, 
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Whereupon, Major MacRes, Capt. Allen, and 
Capt. DeHart, were appointed members of said 
committee, who reported the following resolutions, 
which were nnanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the event which, in the dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, has removed from among 
late 


of the 2d regiment of artillery, has 


us a tellow-soldier, the Major Rrcnarp A, 


ZANTZINGER 


affected us with sincere sorrow. Knowing him, as 


| many of us have known him in his professional and 


personal relations, for many years past, we but offer, 
in these expressions of regret, a just tribute to his 
character, acknowledging his worth as an officer, his 
jexcellence as a In the war of 1812, in which 
Major z AN 


} 


auct 


man. 


TIF 
a ht 


NGER was an actor, his general con- 


was highly meritorious: and the fields of Erie 
;and Chippewa signally testify to his zeal, courage 


land Tosuech « of his 


banel 
‘ Bie oan te , 
the service, of which he had lone beenam 


nd patriotism. ‘vidences worthiness, 
enber, 
recur with pleasure, while we deplore, with unfeign- 
‘ed feeling, that loss which will bring grief to many 
'who have witnessed those graces of social life which 
endeared him to them, as friend, husband and 

Resolved, That 


reaved widow and children, and bee to offer our most 


> wing 


parent. 


we deeply sympathise with his be- 


hoping and believing there 
ay be found consoiation even, in the remembrance 
is just fam: 


for the 
nsual 


in testimony oi 


yaad 


* thirty 


of this 


smitied tO Lire 7 ceased, 
ad Quarters of the 2d regiment of ar- 


tillery ; ial they b. published in the Republican 
1 N 


an wey 


Bra, of this city ; the Louisville Journal, 


the New York American, the New Orleans Bee, and 
Arm 


iad 


the y and Navy Chronicle. 
S. W. KEARNY, Col. & Car’n. 
H.S. Turner, Lt. § See’y. 
ABUSES IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. Eovtror:—While existing abuses in the army 
have ever been a favorite theme of discussion among 
officers, the abuse of talent ; 
[t 
in 
“highly cultivated and gifted 


‘ems to have been almost 


wholly disregarded. is too notorious and too 


. 


Every garrison 


mournful to passed silence. 


pe 


press nis a humoper 


young men the 


trying ordeal of a military 
school, accustomed to severe menial discipline, inured 
ito all manly and noble exercises; and, more than all, 
iwith household memories still clinging about them, 
‘to restrain from evil influence, and elevate to all 
‘that is good. Who could ask for finer material? 
| Who would not expect, that from such would come 
‘not only brave and gallant soldiers, but elegant and 


three, to draft resolutions appropriate to the occasion, | polished scholars—ornaments in civil, as well as 


and address a letter of condolence to the bereaved 
widow of the deceased. 


military life. 
And it is true that almost every department of 











; : nf ict) rreehan an 
scienc2 and literature can boast of distinguished ac- 
=> : } - « a : 1, amitea P 
cessions froin the army; of men, who, still devoted 


to their country, cullivate in peace all that can soft- 


en and relieve the influence of a stern profession 
But @ cannot be denied, the num is ( 
ly few: and i bohieve if < , na great m 


from the very erroneous idea that the army present: 
no scope for ambitions talent—that premotion is th 
sole path to ambition. In this covntry, the interests 
of the officer and the citizen are the same, and he 


must of necessity be acitizen-soldier. fre should 


: Ww { srr ¢ t.0¢ & . } 
educate himself mot onlv for inilitarv, but for civi! 
yy eS ee eee } “ +} Baca pe 
life: consider himself a soldier in the hour of inva- 
nsend anda 3+; ar - Oce a seams ter 
Sion, ana a citizen me 1 Secut 

True, there are some aventes amorion Cioser 
arainst him. He cannot enter a political arena: 


cannot figure in judicial lit 


But the whole wide field of seien: nd literature is 


before him, and what brilhant opportunities! How 


nany would sigh for half the iersure, a tor &@ smail 
share of such privileges as an oftieer enjoys. But 
alas! this leisure is their bane; ‘* many in all armies 


have found it more fatal than charge or esealade, o: 
than even the jorlorn hope, in the imminent 
1 _ a ' a5 
breach. 
on 


he noblest efforts of re 3 i talent have eve: 


been excited by the stronz stimulus of neecssity; anid 


this inpulse, in the army. is whoily wanting. It is aj} 


curious yet mournful thonght, to ina 
of slumbering talent that lies bounded 
of a garrison: oi talent, that, 


civil lite, where the tid vl victory 


A a@ilvilh it i ‘ 
. 2 25 
a exci i i ist ‘ 
a " 
ina powei Wiiiit Ss ! } t 
t 
i i t Com ! $ C 
, 4 ‘ ? | 
den » } J Lie 
' 
cars C i 
— . eo < 
M.O0rtdi \y ’ 
‘ 4 , 
hess Of wasted che Ss, « ‘ s ex i 
ba , ie j ‘ y 
tiem in iriveiou i i Y 22 





less a foreign f ippear b ‘ * 
til repeated a rrravated agaressions L louddy 
on an insulted country to as ohts i 
snould this cleck his ambition, or rm: {. 
ferent to the attainment of mil ary scien ? HH 
should glory that if is so, and strive to be prepares 
for the contest whenever it nay come. War, int 
age, isa deep and difficult science, and no one will 
presume to say, he 1s perfected in its theory when he 
Jeaves the Military Acad Iny , h knows it is the 
study of alife time. There are studies bearing di- 
rectly on his profession, and indispens {or 





ination of an accomplished soldier, which a limited 
course can scarcely enable him to open. But while 
thus perfecting himself in his profession, he may 
find leisure and ample field for the display of indi- 


vidual talent. One, who at West Point discovered. 
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a bent for natural science, by his travels may idl 
new discoveries to every department. His situa- 
ion is sush as to give him access to large public 


libraries: and where these are wanting, the great 


' ¥ c Yee 4 
sca te ai ture is before him. To one, acenstomed 
sUK i i . 4 iUi6 Aiaaal, bf vii’, GALS “A TCC 
Oo turn trom the things around to the word within, 

ihe whote universe o| mind inits inhnie variety 13 


open to his contemplation. His profession bears 
hinn amid the cultivated and the wild, the luxurious 
Alincst eve ry class of mind inay 
have full scope for the display of its talent in the 
army: and evenif it be not so, shall ambition be 
egraded down to a mere desire for the praise of 
‘eno nobler ambition, no love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, no wish for seli-respect? 

Let this palsying influenée of inaction be over- 
come: letthe manof genius and talent strive to be 
ore than the choice boon companion; 
and then, instead of idle grumbling, real abuses will 
corrected, and trivial annoyances disregarded. 


WARREN, 


o 
ae) 


THE LATE MAJOR R. A. ZANTZINGER, 
U.S.A. 
be officers of the 2d artillery, con- 
vened at Fort Monroe, Virginia, on the 19th of 
mary, 2842, on the occasion of the death of Bvt. 


Major R. A. Zanrzincer, of the same regiment, it 


i to write a letter of condo!le ice to his 














the s 11 Newb rm. Can al! Vic. Nelty, ar- 
terda) ) Platka, we received the St. Au- 
ne News of 15tn inst. from which we extract 


* The steamer Wm. Gaston, Capt. Henry, arrived 


here on Monday last from Southern posts. The 
cout from the Le latchee had returned, after dis- 
‘O ing > Yudian, who was capture i: a part 
of thier ' i 8d Artillery, under the com- 


ind of Capt. finten, came up in the Gaston as far 
inence to ° Yon a scout. 

a party of Indians recently attack- 

nd plundered a wagon train, abdat 12 miles from 
Pallahassee, near the naiunl bridge. The negroes 
ing the team suceecded iu making 
A get Geman she rtly after approached 
on horseback, but iinding all was not right, wheeled 
Ind: who were concealed, 


hrs horse, wuen the indians, 
%3 


‘al riifes at him, but without success. 


> - 


Correspondence of ihe Savannah Georgian. 

Froarpa, January 2!, 1842.—The scouts under 
Col. Riley and Major Plympton, 2nd infantry, have 
not yet returned. Lieut. Wessells, with company 
H. 2n1 infantry, is scouring the scrub in square No. 
® The Creeks have refused to surrender, contrary 
io the expectation of the well informed among us.— 
What ettect this will have upon the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, lam unable to say. Fort Clinch 
has been re-occupied, Lieut. Col. Loomis, 6th in- 
fantry, in command, 
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Th? 8rd artillery has b22n relieved, and wil! pro-| ®rom Maine &\fowa 1 
c2ed to their stations 02 the Gulph, Mobile, Ponsa-} Yew Hainy s'iire 4) District of Columbia 4 
cola, &e. It isalso rinorad that the 6th and 2nd in- | ‘TLassachusctts {| Appointment at large be- 
fantry will soon be ese “ew *y are ewailant regi- | thode {siand i) nz generally the descen- 
ments, aid have * done the State” no small servic>.| Connecticut iilants of officers and sol- 

| Vermont £) ‘iers of the Revolution and 

We have adviers fron Tammi to the 13th inst.| New York 3 the last war, appointed 
whic! » state that Col. Worth is still vizorously follow. | New Jersey 4.18 follows: 
ing up his ap -rations azainst the Indians, and is very | ?enusylvania 2. | sons of living and deceased 
sanzuine of capturing the various strazgling parties | Velaware }| officers of the army and 
that are now roaming about. | Morviand 4) navy 21 

The schr. Walter M., Capt. Hitchcock, arr rived | Virginia 17, From Virginia 4 
here on Wednesday jast, from Fort Pierce. We | Novth Carolina &| Maine 2 
learn that an expedition, with canoes, under the com-| South Larod ina 7, 2ennsvivania 3 
mand of Capt. Visto. 1, lett that post on 13th inst., for roorzia 4 New York 1 
the heal waters of the St. Jouns. A scout, mounted. | Kentucky 1: | Kentneky 2 
undr the coininand of Lieut. Taylor, accumpanied | Pe unessee 1: | Rhode Island 1 
by Lieut. Steptoe, left on the next day, for the pur | Quo 17, Maryland 1 
pose of co-operating with Cupt. Vinton.—St. 4Ju-\ Louisiana i) Dhio 2 
gusline News, 22nd inst. | Mis ssissippi : South Carolina 1 

sealeilteetieersnoreccomerasreetiorens 1 ANE =| Charged to no State 
Congressional Borwmwis © jtndiana Pee _ 
‘ _ | Tlinois : | Total at large 39 
REPOR! FROM TAE SECRELARY OF WAR, | Missouri — 
: : ; Arkansas }| Total now in the 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate,) Michigan :) academy 240 
in relation to the number and rule of ap-|Fiorida J - 
pointment . f the Cadets at West Point. | Wisconsin Ht 
Department or War, | The arrangement which now ‘exists in the 


January 7, 1812. | War Department respecting the appointnent 
In compliance with a resolution of the; of cadets, so as to apportion them among the 
Senate, of the 3d instant, | have the honor to Several States, 1 Is one created by the Depart- 
transit herewith the report of the officer in) Ment for its own government, and is as fol- 
charge of the Engineer Department, which has lows : 
the general superintendance of the Military! [nm the month of February or March, annu- 
Academy at West Point. ‘The arrangement ally, the appointments are made from among 
referred to by him, of referring to the m®mbe ‘the applicants whose names are on the regis- 
of Congress representing a district in which a tet: care being taken to distribute them as 
vacancy exists, for a recommendation of a nearly as circumstances will permit, so as to 
successor, is adopted for the purpose of obtain- give one calet to each congressional district, 
ing the most accurate information, and is not/ excepting in the States of Delaware, Arkansas, 
understood as necessarily imposing an obliga- aud Michigan, which, in co: sideration of the 
tion to appoint the person thus rec ommended. |}arge unrepresented fraction in the first, and 
The acts of Congress on the subject having the growing population of the others, are al- 
vested the President with the power of ap- lowed two ‘cadets each. 
pointment, the best means of dete:mining the) ‘I'he number of eadets in the academy, at 
merits and qualifications of the applicants are the same time, has exceeded 250. ‘The first 
employed, with reference to a fair distribution !stance in which this excess occurred was in 


among the several Siates. the year 1822. Since that time the number in 
Very respectlully, your obedient servant, | the academy has exegeded 250 ‘during a por- 
J.C. SPENCER. tion of each year; the number has also faller 
Hon. S. L. Souruarp, ‘short of 250 di ring Ay por tion of each year, so 
President of the Senate. ‘that the average number in the academy during 

a a whole year has not excceded 250. 
Enointer DePrparntMENT, | ‘The laws npn ting the 1umber of cadets 
Washington, Jan. 5, 1642. [in the Military - caden ny, are the acts of 16th 


Sir: The resolution of the Senate, of the 3d) March, 1802, 3 the 29th April, 1812. These 
instant, calling for information as to the num-|laws have been so construed as to fix the 
ber of cadets at present in the Military Aca-|greatest number of cad mie admissible into the 
demy, from each Siate and Territory of the|academy at 260, as will more fully appear by 
Union, and from the District of Columbia, and|reference to the — of the Attorney Gen- 
inqniring as to what regulations exists in the eral. House Doe. 48, Ist sess. 19th Congress, 
War Department respecting the appointment of | page 21. 
cadets, so as to apportion them among the se- For a number of years the practice of the 
veral S:ates, &c., having been referred to this} Department, under these laws, has been, in the 
office, | have the honor to state, that the num-/| formation ofa new class, to appoint a conside- 
ber of cadets at present in the academy is 240:|rable excess over and above the vacancies ac- 
there being tually existing in the institution. ‘This excess 
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is soon removed, however, and pw iealened aa Oxps ance ( OFFICE, “Washington Dec mcg 
aly Sir ie following reportis respectfully submitte 
gradually reduced below the authorized limit ireply toa resolution atthe fades of ‘Representa- 
by the failure of some to report themselves a | ives, relative to smal! arms, whieh was passed on the 
the academy, by the Sites of others to pass | id ol Sx ‘pleimbe rlast, and referred to this office. The 
the initiatorv examination. and by the vazan- | esolution is understood to relate to fire arms alone. 

. eae * ete aa l fe 1. Statement A, annexed, shows ** the number of 
cies occurring {rom resignations, anc “sence snail arias which belong to the United States, and 
other causes. This excess is moreover fixed | jre inthe several arsenals and de pots, including those 
and limited by an experience, founded upon | in the use of the army.” 
the operations of the academy for a series of) * It ix estimated that arms in our service last about 

: and it has always been so regulated. welve years ; the annual consumption is therefore 84 
years, and it has alwa ‘ per cent, which on 11,160 the number of the rank 
that the appropriations ‘made by Congress for | ‘ind tile of the ariny, will give 930 for “* the number 
the support of the authorized number has of arins annually lost or destroyed by the regula 

toil oes | army . 

» Wh bes ong eapen caeaee ' 3. Statement B shows “the number of militia in 
a nen, [rom any cause a vacancy Nas OCCUr: | ihe United States; the number of arms which the 

red in the corps of cadets, a successor has geN-| States severally possess,” (so far as this oflice has 
erally been generally appointe J from the same | information on the subject,) and the number that has 
congressional district from which his prede- | ).¢! issued to each State under the laws of Congress. 
, Le aes This has not. how- Phis statement is unpertect, except us to the number 

cessor had been selected. MS Nas NOt, NOW=) of ars distributed to the states, whie!: is taken fro. 
ever, been unifornly the case. It has been the records of this office. Circulars were addressed 
the uniform practice, however, in the forma- to the Governors of the several States, for the purpose 


tion of new classes, to see that each congres- of enabling the Department to answer the inquiries 


: ‘ : . ._ | with re card to * the number of arms in possession of 
sional district is charged as having a cadet im the sjates,” and “the number procured by the States 


the academy, before making out any appoint- themselves ;,’ but answers have been received froim 
mets on the list at large. eight States Faas. viz: Maine, Massachusetts, New 
The resolution is herewith returned. York, N New Jersey, Vi irginia, Nostii Carolina, Tennes- 

. ; ‘see, and Ohio. The deficiencies in the statement have 

Very respectfully, mm your man obedient been supplied, in t!e best practicable manner, from 
servant, By order of Col. Torren, ‘the last aiinual return of the militia, made by the War 

GEO. L. WELCKER, weer o* to Congress in February, 1841. 
Lieut. § Asst. To. Ch. Egincer. 


.* The womber of arms manulactured annually 
at a of the national armories,” taking an average 

Hon. J. C. Spencer, 
Secretary of War. i = hens 








‘of the ten years S$ prece ding 1839, is as follows : 











|Harper’s |. a ~ Total 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR, | erry, SPMngnela. 2 otal. 
Transmitting a report on the subjects embraced in the | RE es MT sa 
resolution ofthe Huse of Representatives of Seplember | 
2, 1841, rel clive to small arias, §e. Muskets - - | I 555 | 14,520 25,075 
DeparTMENT or War, December 6, 1841. — Rifles and carbines - | 2,423 | - 2,423 
Sir: Under the resolution of the House of Repre- | —$ $$} —__ _.__. 
sentatives of the 2d of Septeiber, S41, requiring the Total - | 12,973 | 14,520 27,498 
Secretary of War to report, at the commencement of, 
the next session, * the number ofsmall arms, of every 5. It is estimated that, by an expenditure of about 


kind, which belong to the United States, and are in| $30,000 at each armory, for additional machinery, 
the several arsenals and depots, includins those inthe (independently of the cost of repairs required to 
use of the army ; stating the nuber lostordestroyed| buildings, esmbankments, &e.) the number of arms 
by it per annum; the neinber which the States may | annually manufactured at each place can be incseased 
severally possess, inclusive of those distributed tothe | to 25,000; in that ease, their cost would be reduced 
militia; specifying the number that have been issued | fom six to ten per cent. b k yw the present rate. 

to each Siate under the laws of Conzress, and the) ff should here be remarked, that if it were desirable 
number procuredy the States themszives:’’ © also, /to inegea3* greatly the supply of arms from the na- 
to report the number of arms manutactured anuually tional drmortes in a short th ne, this could be done by 
at each of the national armories, and whether that;imaking contracts for finished parts of arme, to be 
number can be increased; to what extent, and at) stocked and pat together at the armories. Such a 
what expense ; the number of private armories in the plan would require the employment only of a small 
United States, designating the States in which loca- cay vital by each contractor, as the work of each one 
ted; the number of arms inanufactured by them anny wor kd be confined to a particular part of the arms ; 
ally, accompanied with a co.nparative statement of) ind in this way the annual product of each armory 
the costof the manufacture of ea h kind of s.nali| could, with little additional expen in machinery, be 
arms at the national and private armojyivs, respect: ‘xtended to about 50,000 stands o: arms. 

fully :” ‘the costof transporting arms fro. each o. | The number of private armories in the United 
the national armories to the several arsenals anij| states, now employed by contract with this Depart- 
depots, particularly those in the Western States and} nent, is seven, viz: 

¥ erritoci 25, the numer of inilit train the United States 1 in Mass. which makes 1,200 muskets a year. 


and any other information whieh may be usetulin! Lin Conn. * eo: Tae “ . 
enabling Coarzress to decid waat farther legislation! Lin Conn. « “ 1,200 rifles ” 
may be neea s3ary to provide for arming the imilitia’—| Lin Penn, « sag 1,200 « “ 
I have the honor to trans.nit, her. 2with, the repor. lin Mass. « ss 3,000 pistols se 
fron the Ordnaace bureau, waich has been prepared} Jin Conn. “ 3,000 + “s 


by order of this Depariment. lin Conn. “ 2,000 Hall’s carbines a year 
With great respect your obedient servant,| — 

J.C. SPENCER. ee producing 13,100 small arms. 
Hon. Jonw Wuitr, The contracts are limited by the amount of annual 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. |appropriation for arming the militia, a considerable 
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part of which is also appli 
equip.nents. The contractors would Bt 
d-tiver double the above nuiuber of arin 
of the contracts the right to increase the number, alter 
six months’s notica, is reserved to the United States 
7. Tne following is a ‘ coimparative statement o 
the cost of the m int ifacture of each kind of s:nall 
ar.ns at the national and rival > ar.noites,’’ taking for 
the nitioii! ar.nories an average of the ter years pre- 
ceding 133), wien a naw model tor 
adopted : 


} mueicet 
the musKet was 











Harper Contract 
“3th. rine sd, 
i = p! gi e 
Muskets - - | S11 66 $11 25 ; S12 00 
Rifles Q withim- | U | ¢ 14 50 
Pistols §plements - | | 1% 7 40 
Hall’s rifles & carbines} 15 32 - | IS 00 
a : Se ee a ie oe | 
Wisceliany. 





From the M idizoni in. 


SOCIAL REI LATIONS OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


In the proposed naval reorganization, justice and 
: ‘ ; . be ! te. ry gy / . 
the interests of the service require thata greater de- 


id be etven to the 


gree of definition should be gis position of 
the civil branches of ‘the service. 

It must be ap parent to all of just and liberal views 
that the more ho: ee these brancties are made, 
the higher will be the fecling of professional pride, 
and the een? the ¢ er of professional co.npe- 
tency ineach, am t surely the Government service 
shoul! b: a to claimin all its departments, men 
of abilities equal to those who occupy correspondins 
positions in civil life; and itis suicidal to the inter- 
ests of the service to reduce the grade and social 
position of its civil officers below that of their breth- 
ren o1 shor Bet those who are Dest acquainted 
vith the pe alia’ operation of life on ship board, 
kno ow, that inthe U;: ited States nat il service, his 





ys y 13 to diminish the self-respec! id degrade 
3 2p ysitl ion o! the civil officers. Sin ruiar as] ti 
resem this couwdition of things is peeuhar tot 

United States nival service. in ourown armny S- 
tadlistunent, and ia the military and naval servic 

of Great Britain, the organization ts suecn as to Olive 

the members of the civil dspartments a high and 
Ye 3 ' ren thar Veaes 

honorable social pos.tion. itis more than cue to 


thein todo ss, for Uicir sacrifices are equal to those 
of any other branch o!} s service , th cof life is 
as great, and an equal degree of physical and moral 
courage is required in tie tall r 
tion, waile ticy are hecessaris vin tie Oy re 
tuaities of disti iction which stunulate the c@arse of 
tieir brother officers; and, moreover, have not be- 
fore thein greater physical co.nfocts Corresponding 
with increased az2; for the sane disco nforts anl pri- 
vations, which they encounter on ship-board in 


s 
- 
4 





ment ol their VOCi2- 


eut of fi 


hae 
vigor of youth, met ticin wh sn ths it vivor hes dis- 
appvared benaath the we ark ngs of time and service. 
Althong military sab ydination adits of no 
eyality, it has been found in the very best regulated 
Services, that perl ect soctal gi ality is mot yn comp ati- 
ble with disciplis 12 and subordination ; upon the con- 
trary, is favorable to them: 
licitly to the authority of command, when they 
now thabit —_~ out of temporary circumstances, 
is essential to ti e p: orformance of a Coriain duty, ends 


for mech suo nit more lin- 


AND NAVY 
dto procuring artilery and | three distinguished British reciments, 
uly agree fo | thense 


, and in most | 
{signs to colonels; a studied eflort was imade to do 


with the acco.n) plist nent of that duty, and does not) 


interfere with their self- respect and self-love. The 
practical operation of such social intercourse is seen id 
the harmonious relations of our own well discipline: 
army—and ia the British ariny, the cultivation of 
social equality, as a relief to military distinctions, is 
made a matter of system. The writer of this once 
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and at the im- 

mess table, by regulation, not a thread's ditfer- 
ence existed in the uniform of any officer irom en- 
away wilh 
— ‘ry, from ensign to colonel, 


rank, and with the same view, each of- 


dency at the mess table, and a British naval com- 
; } ‘ 


ei. has been known to play leap-froe with his 
| é t i 


} t 1s * ’ ‘ 
inids ipmen. How diverent a stat ol things exists 
> . . sae . we f 2 y* — oe 
in our ow! inavalservice ?) Theidea that * once acan- 

ain, always a captain,’ is too general an error, and 


the ridicul Ous allempt to generate a social 1 osition 
from military rank Is a druitful sonice of dissension 
and diflic ulty ; for those who claim such a privilege 
are continui uly jealous of the conduct of subordinate 
table, as 
apt to infer disre- 
spect where none is intended; while ; subordinates, 


snch they will ackne Men tha ests nfs. 

LONG Ley will acxnowle: re the distinctions oj dis- 
; vic sh dee > 

und du 


yar 


om s, jn the ball room or at the dinn 


wellas onthe qu. irter-d ck, and are 


y, do not see in them any grounds for 





¢ assumption, and particularly as it is cenerallv 
lo eg st ex DY Ulese who have the 

+ Bess 4 + } B.S seni "he, Pt Je } 
ist clain tout, by birth, talent er merit: and who 
find it difficult to maintain the position ot gentlemen 
a? i ‘ ‘* 4 4 7 
withcut cailing inthe aid ofmilitary rank. Absurd 


quently occurs that the seats 


as Hf may appear, it {1 
' *. } 
le will be taken with 


at a wardrooin iness ta 
tive regard {o the exsisting ra i of each officer, when 
per haps there lay be buta few days ditierence of 
da ite of commission to decide the pune tilio satid insuch 
nesses, with humiliating disrespect, the civil officers, 
no matter how old in years and services, are pushed, 
below **the salt,” for want of a. defined position, 
consistent with their yars, profession and character. 
Even Wan eqnal and gentleimanty social inter 
between officers was not perfectly compatible with 
and conducive to discipline, least ‘ot all would it. be 
nee gn aey to place the civil officers in an humble 


re 
b a sensi- 


course 





p sition ‘the sake of discipline. ave holding no 
station of authority and comment 5 indeed, being lia- 
ble in course of duty to come under the command 
of the yourgost an service, and a hich sense 


( atty Peg ui FY opeaiene? to 1Y HUG as to one 
ol the highest rank, no station given to those ollicers 
could intel ~W 1siubordini uty Adri conlrary, 
in ascrvice where the temporary military position of 


a OLNCLP IS SOA iO v mierpretea as ai fining | S 
i Mihig is 


pornanent relauous, tn relations oucat to be care- 
uuy protected and guarded, ami then obedience be- 
com’s a matter of sell-respect and prineiple, instead 


of humiliation. 
Another branch of the present naval orzanization 
casting contempt upon civil ollicers is that which ex- 
cludes them from being metabers of courts martial. It 
isa universally just principle that aman shall be tried 
n approach to thisgrinciple would be 
imaide by requiring courts for the trial of civil -flicers 
to bein part ¢ neat ae of their own erade. ‘There 
is no reason why it should not be so. Surely they 
are suflicientiy intelligent, sufficiently informed, have 
terest in the good of the service, in the 
character of their own grade, as any other class of 
public Servants, and are not more Wanting in charac- 
ter and integrity sufficient to render a righteous ver- 
dict, pon their cousciences or oaths. Altior ih in 
the requirements made of these classes of officers 
upon theira Pere 1 into the service the highest de- 
ree of qualification is demanded, this being met, 
nd provision made for their peenniary compensa. 
lion, they are then committed to the arbitrary and 
capricious usages on ship-board, without any guard 
vr guarantee trom the higher ‘authorities of “their 
country, of rsety rp rights and privileges. It is for- 


vy nis peers, anda 


as greai an int 


| gotten that pride of station and a high degree of sclf- 


1! resp. et ure 


} 
! 
| 


| 


had an opportunity of dining with the officers of| his services, and systematic insult. 


olten more powerful ine ntives to action 

than pecumary compensation, and feat both are 

gradually destroyed by an or ganization which teaches 

an officer that his pay is a full compensation both for 
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Tue Secretary or THE Navy’s Report, ad- 
mirable for the sound doctrines tieculcated, as well, 
also, for the clear an@ manly style in which they ar 
entorced, appears to meet with very general appro- 
bation by those who have carefully read it; while ut 
has been censured and condemned by others, who 
have either, not read it at all, or else so carelessly, as 
{o put constructions directly at variance with its 
cleariy expressed vi WS The first great requisite in 
every discussion, i i:, for the parties clearly to under- 
stand the gis stion pro posed. In 





unfortunately, this hee cessitv is too fi au natly OV 
Jooked, and our sneakers niteh into the mm} dst of a 
debate. and it is only afer the conclusion of what 
they suppose to be an eloquent and convincing argu- 
rent, that they find the point they have been aLs- 


ec:issing has no conn ction with the qrestion under 
d ‘bate, and that for hours they have been combating 
heir own misapprehensio { thes te} 
We have be2en induced to make these remarks by 





’ ’ 


his adi that the $ 
e Navy to halt th 


an assertion made by Mr. Weiler, in Conegvess, in 





“2% 022° o exp2nss 
The Secretary ne aesired 


an annual exp -nditure of twenty-five millions, if we 
take the langnag? of his repoit as the exponant of 
his views aud wishes, 

Hf: speaks of. an ulfima'c increase of the Navy to 
half the siz: of that of Creat Britain, but he leaves 
it to the wisdom of Congress, as to iauoaptilly tt shall 
d ad ne. 

tt Mr. Weiler would set to, and resolve the ques- 
tion subinitted to his wisdo:n by the $ ar 
inight, obtain cred:t for himseli, and secure a lasting 
and important wood to his country. We recommend 
to him, as we do to all others, to withdraw from | 


pale of party strife this important, this vital measur 


of our country’s defence 
The Secretar iPpaves to tne wisdom ot Congrass 
2 ta Mit TO lory « in « COU 
tne boost « sod sys \ , Ta » has yet 
} } ) f Wed > ( Te I ) t 
yuiriolie feeling to be t r ri ( 
Speciive eCnuUreiy Oi } i ee ul i 4 a 
United States Gazelte 
THE NAvY.—For some twelve years past there has 


been no liberal legislation in reference to the nav 


Even of the sinalla ppropriati ions that have been mado 


i 
: 





no sli¢ht part has been left uncxpended tn the treasu- 
ry. ‘she consequences, as might be expected, have 
been inefficiency, and agradual decay of professional 


ambition. Over this listless state of things the Re- 


port of the present Secretary of the Navy came like | 


thunder on a stagnant sea. The public for once 
waked up, and enquired for the canse of this distur- 
bance inthe elements, andare now lapsing back again 
to quietslumber. All will soon be hiush and still as 
. charael house, whore only a nailnow and then drops 


throuzn a decayed coffin. 
* » + > a * 

li is no wonder therefore, in this slate of thing 
that the Roport of the Secretary of the Navy created 
surprise. Any thing wonld surprise a mau that 
should wake him out of sleep. The secret of the 


surprise lies in his slumber, not in that which awa- 
kens hin. We see in this Report the real condition 
of the navy; nothing is exaggerated, nothing con- 
cealed; its wants and its worth are frankly and fear- 
lessly proclatined. The aid of the appropriate power 
is invoked to make it whatit should be; what its 
own efficiency and the interest and honor of the na- | 
tion r. eq! ure. The Seeretary has done his duty, and | 
it remains for the members of our national k gislature | 
todo theirs. It the navy is left to moulder away, 


it is remove v for once from that i ce to the capitol ; 
and it will not b2 allowed that it shall there be eva- 
ded by the suggestions of parsimony, or the empty 
ery of extravagrance. If we can adord millions to 
secure atte mpls at legislation, or to drive a few poor 
unfortanate Indians out of the hammocks of wee 
we can atiord to provide fora s rvice, on the efficien- 
cy of which the dignity and safety of the nies are 
at issue.— Philadelphia Norih American, 
IMPROVEMENT IN FIRE ARMS.—The London Times 
cives an account of a Russian musket, which is con- 
beeh Ssuc- 


man princty | ra r } s inst 


cessfully tried. Ith been invented by the Baron 
Heurteloupe, for th repr » Army 
‘“ Thouch the dav was wet and 4% -rous in the 
extreme, 160 rounds of ball cartridz ere fired from 
the Baron’s guninan inconceivable arti space of 
time, without a single failure or hang fire; and, in- 
deed trom the form ation of the piece itself, which has 
the lock piaced under the barrel, immediately betore 
the trigger, and which ~ further, by a most ingenious 
secured irom the action of 
ic weather, the ae being containea in a con- 
tinuous thin flat metal tube, iinpervious to moisture, 
and enclosed in the stock of the gun itself, rain or 
wet can have no cifect on the a of a musket so 
constructed. It is. however, the compvesition con- 
j stinple mann T in which 


contrivance *, COT] jetely 





i 
it is acted upon. that gives the inventicn its ereat su- 
periosity over all other fire-arms now in use. The 
tub> in question, which is about eight inches lng, 
cont detonati 1 pow rsufficient for 34 primings, 





and is in the first place inserted in the body of the 
stock, under the barrel. A very stiinple mechanism 
causes the extremity of ¢ is tube to advane. over a 
flat-topned nipole, and the cock which strikes it is 
so constructed as to cut froin the tub: that portion 





Which dies ¢ th ple, and the hainmer acting 
1 i ai ii aneousiv produces lie dis- 
hang 
rr {account o¢ this invention,see 
‘ 
> = » 
L. « ( ichiu o 3 AOwd, p4se 303.— 


SoctpterRs’ PAY.-—Lt has offen been to us a matter 
of so:ne curiosity to ascerlain now our soldiers, gene- 
rally strong and healthy men, are fed upon so small a 


4? 


per day. Here ure the items of their ex- 
pen litures. as oven by yr. H lekin, m his enlarged 
t of this very limited “al. 

lowance a body of individuals, economically govern- 
ed, may be pr vcured a full and wholesome diet. A 
ives 13d. per day ; for 6d. out of this 

i3d., they ure always supplied with one pound of good 
wheaten bread and three quarters of a pound of fresh 
meat, to messes ol ten men each. Each man sub- 
setribes 3d. per day, which procures the mess five 
nounds of best seve ten pounds of best potatoes, 
n pper, salt, coffee, &c.; leaving each man 4d. per 
se hoerand tobacco (except that soldiers 





h- 
seems tha ©) 


17 sate 
foot SUalbat a EA iy 


ay Dp ‘ 

provide thems Ives with shirts and stockings out of 
their pay.) Thus each man lives well at a cost of 9d, 
ner day for food, having three meals, as under: break. 


fast, coifee and toast; dinner, soup, hot meat, bread, 
und potatoes; supper, cold meat and bread. The 
meat is boiied, and the liquor made into soup; each 
mess has seven pounds anda haifof meat; from this 
they always I ave enough fo: snpper.— Dr. Hodgkin’s 
Lectures on e Me wns of prs ‘omoting Health. 2d edition. 





Two soldiers belonging to the company of 2d artil- 
ilery, stationed at Fort Mifflin, were frozen to death 
cn the banks of the Delaware on Friday night. They 
llanded from a boat and stuck so deep in the mud 


and the great interests confided to its care are betray- that they were frozen before relief could be afforded 


ed, the responsibility will not lie with the department. 


to them. 
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Jan ORDERS. 


18—Surzeon W M Wood, rendezvous, Baltimore, vic 
H § Coulter, detached. 
19——P Mid J B Randolph, sloop Ontario 
20—Lieut O Bullus, command of schr Boxer. 
Mid C Bertody, receiving ship, Boston. 
21—Lieut F Chatard, leave 5 mos from Feb 1, with 
permission to visit Earope. 
Lieut J Carrol, receiving ship, New York. 
Lieut F B Ellison, navy yard, do 
P Mid M Hunt, depot of charts. &e. 
22—Comm’r V M Randolph, command of sloop On-' 
tario after her arrival at New Orleans. 
Boatswain W Waters, navy yard, Philadelphia | 


APPOINT MENTS. 


17—Grorge W Clark, acting Boatswain. 
William C Clark, acting Boatswain. 





{ 
| 
| 








Varval Retelligence. 





U S VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Wesr Inpia squapron —Frigate Macedonian, Commo 
Wilkinson, sailed from St Thomas for St Jago de Cuba, 
Jan 4. 

Ship Levant, Comm’r Fitzhuch, went to sea from 
Hampton Roads, on Sunday, Jan 16, - 

The US sloop of war Warren, Commander William 
son, bound to the West Indies, was towed down to 
Hampton Roads yesterday morning by the steamer 
Poinsett, Lt Com Glisson. ‘The following isa list of 
offi:ers. 

Charles L Williamson Esq Commander. Lieuten- 
ants, James Noble, Nath’1 UC Bay, Richard C Cogdell. 
Acting Master, Jutius J Guthrie. Surgeon, Daniel C 
M“Leod. Purser, Wm A Christian. Asst Surgeon, 
J Winthrop Taylor. Captain's Clerk, Thomas N Meek- 
er. JWidshipmen, Weston, Knapp, Madison, Low, 
Rhind, Hamphrey, Hali, Byrens, Genet, Dibble, 
MeRoberts and Heywood. Boatswain, John Duander- 
dale. Gunner. Peter Freeman. Sail maker, John 
Joins, Carpenter, John Overman.—Nurfolk Beacon, 
Jan 18. 

‘The Warren went to sea on Tuesday. the 18th. 

Revenue correr service,-—Cutter Woodbury, Capt 
Nones, bound to New Orleans, sailed from Hampton 
Roads on Sunday, Jan 16. 


List of Officers ordered to the Home Squadron. 

Flag ship Independence, at New York, Commodore 
Cuartes Stewart. 

Captain John Galla gher. 

Lieutenants, W M Glendy, F A Deas, J F Schenck, 
JS Palmer, F Piper, J JB Walbach. 

Fleet Surgeon, James Cornick. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Hugh Morson, 

Purser, F B Stockton. Chaplain, J Stockbridge. 
“Acting Master S B Thompson. Professor of Mathe- 
matics, James Major. Passed Mid W S Ringgold. 

Midshipmen, J Guest, J 1) Danels C Woolley, JH 
Marsh, A R Simmons, C K Graham, O C Badger, IT’ 1) 
Mahon, M Haxtun, Watson Smith, J C P De Kraffi, S 


Phelps, GH Bier, A J Mitchell J E Jouett, E Simp. | 


son, A Gr Cook, D A MceDermut, Dawson Phenix, H F 
G Hunter, E Vander Horst. 

Boatswain, John Miller. Gunn:r.SG City. Car- 
penter, J Rainbow, Sailmaker, J Frazer. 

Frigate Columbia, at Boston. 

Captain Foxhall A Parker. 
Lieutenants, H W Morris G M Hooe, JR Goldsboro- 
ugh, J F Green, C Thomas, J H Sherburne. 

Surgeon, J M Greene. 

Purser, D M F Thornton, Chaplain, Geo Jones. 

“lcting Master, ¥ B Barrett. Professor,M Yarnali. 

Midshipmen, J Ladd, J Gale, J T Bartlett, W K 
Bridge, A Bailey, E@ Grafton, EZ © Judson. J § 


lhornton, JT Walker, A _H Otis, J E Prentiss, J B 
~reighton, SJ Bliss, W Pillsbury, C M Mitchell, H 
\ Crabb, AN Smith, F G Dallas, J V N Philip, NH 
yan Zandt. 7 

Boatswain, G@ W Clark. Gunner, S Allen. Car- 
penter,C Bordman. Sailmaker, J Ferguson. 

Steamer Mississippi, at Newcastle, Del. 

Captain, Wiltiam 1) Salter. 

Commander, John Kelly. 

Lieutenants, C H McBiair, WD Porter, A H Mar- 
bury, J J Forbes. 

Surgeon, J A Lockwood. sst Surgeon, R W Lee- 
cock. Purser J Bryan. Acting Master, R VD Izard. 

Midshipmen, J Parrish, J S Byers, WP Harrison, 
C F Hopkins, J Young, C Gray, P Crosby, G B 
Douglass, ' 

Boatswain, 

Gunner, J Mack. 





Carpenter, G Wisner. Sail- 


|maker, J i Tatem, 


Sloop Falmouth, at New York, 
Commander, J M Melntosh. 
Lieutenants, J Colhoun, J P McKinstry, C Green, 
D McDougal, “TA M Craven, 
Surgeon, WJ Powell. Asst Surgeon, Purser, 
S Ramsey. Acting Master, & C Anderson. Profes- 
sor, 
Midshipmen, J Kell, S P Griffin, F Kellogg, G E 
Morgan, 2) WV Oliver, I’ J Miller, CS Cooper, J H 
Moore, J G Whitaker, EF Renshaw, S E Woodworth. 
Boatswain, J Feathersou. Gunner, . Carpen- 
ter, RL. Shetheld. Sadmaker, ‘IV ‘Vatem. 
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PE RRAAGE. 


Atst Mary’s Ga on the 30th December, S EL- 
BERT MUSK, Ist Licut Ist regiment U S infantry, to 
Mirs MARGARET E CLARK, daughter of Major 
Crark, Collector of the port of St Mary’s. 

At Washington, on the 24th inst 1.kVIN M POW- 
ELL, Lieutenant vi the US navy, toJEANNEPTEC, 
TURUSTON, daughter of the Hon Judge ‘Turcsrex, 
of Washington. 








DEATHS. 


Ati Mobne, on the 7th inst. Lieutenant CAARLES 
B BEUFORT, in the 35th year of Ins age, command- 
ing US Revenue cutter Duane on that station. He 
has left a wife and three small children to mourn their 
irreparable loss. He died universally respected and 
| lamented. 
| In Baltimore, on Friday last, Dr GEORGE S 
|'SPROSTON, surgeon US navy. 
At Brooklyn, N Y,on the 7th inst, Mrs MARIAD 
| wife of Commo James Rexsuaw, of the U S navy. 

Near Dresden , Ohio, on the 4th instant, Capt 
| CHARLES LEE CASS aged 55 years. Captain Cass 
| was the son of the late ‘Major Jonathan Cass, of the 
army of the Revolution, and brother of our present Min- 
lister in France. He entered the army tn 1813, and dis- 
| tingvished himself in the gallant sortie from Fort Erie, 
‘the 17th September, 1814. A sword was presented to 
| him by the people of Zanesville for his conduct on that 
}oceasion. Some years after the war, having attained 
ithe rank of Captain, he resigned his commission, and 
| alter serving some time as sub-agent for the Indians of 
| Upper Sandusky, he retired to his farm at Wakatom- 








laka,a part of the Cass section, where he has ever 
since resided. He died of congestive fever, after an 
lIness of terty hours. 











AFARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS.—The undersigned has 
M furnished two thousand sail of vessels with the Marine Tel- 
graph Flags and has lately published the second edition of the 
new Semaphorie Signal Book, wherein 1s engrafted Marryatt’s 
3igual Numbers, embracing twelve thousand sail of vessels, as 
adupted by the Briti-hand French Governments, at Lloyd’s Coffe 
House, London, and used by the Holyhead and Liverpool Line of 


Celegraphs. 
ous. goer JOHN R. PARKER, 
Proprietor Semaphoric ane 
For sale by B. HOMANS, at the office of the Army and Navy 
Chronicle. 








